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INTRODUCTION 



1. The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU), an Agency of the 
National Institute of Adult Education, was established by the Department 
of Education and Science (DES) and the Welsh Office on 1 April 1980. The 
Unit is the successor to the Adult Literacy Resource Agency 1975-1978 and 
the Adult Literacy Unit 1978-1980 and was established initially for a three 
year period to act as the central focus for adult literacy and related basic 
skills work in England and Wales. ALBSU receives a grant from DES and 
the Welsh Office for: 

‘developing within the general education service in England and Wales 
provision designed to improve standards of proficiency for adults, whose 
first or second language is English, in the areas of literacy and numeracy 
and those related basic communication and coping skills without which 
people are impeded from applying or being considered for employment’ 

2. The Unit’s main functions are: 

— to offer an advisory and consultancy service to LEAs and voluntary 
bodies 

— to publish relevant teaching and learning materials 
— to co-ordinate provision and, where appropriate, directly provide training 
additional to that provided by LEAs 

—to undertake, by means of the direct employment and assignment of 
staff or otherwise, development projects in collaboration with LEAs 
and other relevant statutory or voluntary bodies, subject to the provision 
being additional to that planned and to the LEA or LEAs agreeing, 
where relevant, to assume full responsibility for the provision in appro- 
priate form after funding by ALBSU ceases 

The Unit is also able to make such other provision, subject to the approval 
of the Education Departments, as it considers desirable. 

3. ALBSU is managed by a Committee consisting of representatives of the 
DES, Welsh Office, the local authority associations, Manpower Services 
Commission, the Home Office, the Welsh Joint Education Committee, 
voluntary bodies, NATFHE and the Association for Adult and Continuing 
Education as well as representatives nominated by the National Institute 
of Adult Education. The Management Committee is chaired by Kenneth 
Brooksbank and Arthur Stock, Director of the NIAE, is the Committee’s 
Secretary. 

4. In 1981/82 ALBSU received a grant of £1,000,065 from the Education 
Departments and employed a central staff team including four Field Consul- 
tants led by the Head of Unit, Alan Wells. 
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PART 1: BASIC EDUCATION — THE PROBLEM OF 

DEFINITION 



1. There appears to be no nationally agreed definition of what constitutes 
adult basic education and a wide variety of definitions are operated in 
different LEAs. For example, some LEAs do not use the term ‘basic 
education 5 but prefer to continue to use adult literacy (and sometimes ‘adult 
literacy and numeracy 5 ), others have done little more than change the titles 
of staff who are still largely concerned with adult literacy whereas others 
have attempted to draw together different strands of their provision into a 
basic education service for adults. One LEA in the north of England reports, 
for example: 

‘Adult Literacy has also included work in the field of numeracy, basic 
skills, basic communication skills with foreign students, work with ESN 
adults. 5 

2. In some LEAs basic education includes a wide variety of provision, only 
one element of which is literacy. One LEA in the London area reports that 
in 1980-81 three occasional sessions were offered as part of their basic 
education provision. 

‘The first was on Consumer Rights and was run by a member of staff 
from the Trading Standards Office and Adult Education Tutor. Fourteen 
students attended. The session looked at Consumer Rights and how to 
seek redress either directly or by letter. 

The second was a six week short course on Literacy and Cooking which 
focused upon recipes, use of cookery books and magazines but which also 
entailed preparing and cooking meals. An average of ten students per 
week attended. 

The third was an informal typing group run on Tuesday mornings for 
four students who have found ordinary typing classes difficult because of 
their problems with spelling. 5 

3. This wider definition is also reported by a minority of LEAs including 
one which states that: 

c a substantial portion of the Basic Education provision 

does not fall within the realms of literacy, numeracy or English as a 
Second Language. Basic education encompasses a wide range of edu- 
cational activities which are student rather than subject based. ‘Courses 5 
may cover the practical skills such as cooking, sewing, home repairs, arts 
and crafts all at basic level. ABE also includes much of the work done 
with people at home during the day. Groups whom we make particular 
efforts to accommodate are the unemployed, women with or without 
young children, shift workers and the elderly. 5 

It is fair to say, however, that this definition is not recognised by most 
authorities. 

4. If there is no general agreement on all of the constituents of basic 
education, it appears that most LEAs recognise that communication skills, 
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including literacy, numeracy and English as a Second Language, form the 
core of basic education provision. 

'The development of a co-ordinated approach, involving more outreach 
work to the three main elements defined in 1980 as basic education — 
literacy, English as a second language and numeracy — has continued.’ 

5. The links between literacy work and ESL are becoming stronger in many 
places although almost all LEAs recognise the need for different approaches. 
It is, however, difficult to find a report that does not acknowledge both 
types of provision as part of a basic education service for adults. In this 
respect ALBSU’s remit appears to be at odds with established practice in 
the field. 

‘In passing, it should be said that ESL continued in 1980/81 to be a 
growing and particularly dynamic element of ABE’ 

‘The Language and Literacy Unit has a central co-ordinating role for 
English as a Second Language and Literacy work’ 

‘In Spring 1981 the class for the unemployed was established and still 
continues. Work seekers classes for the unemployed for whom English is 
their second language were also set up at the same time. These classes 
include literacy skills, but as with all ESL classes the figures are not 
included in these figures’ 

6. The confusion concerning the term ‘adult basic education’ and how far 
ALBSU’s remit includes individual definitions used by different LEAs means 
that it is difficult to be conclusive in a particularly fluid and developing 
situation. One large county LEA reports that its Working Party has now 
abandoned an attempt to define what adult basic education is and thus the 
term has continued to be used in a variety of ways. Their report goes on to 
say: 

‘Those people who supported ABE envisaged that it would be useful as 
an umbrella term, which would encompass existing strands — literacy, 
numeracy, ESL and provide the organisational framework for other devel- 
opments along the lines of the ACACE report. However, what actually 
happened was that the term came to be used to denote a sub-literacy, sub- 
numeracy level, or at least those groups and classes where both literacy 
and numeracy learning took place, either where students are perceived to 
have personal or social problems as well, or where the prevailing dynamic 
is to catch up on the basics for specific purposes. Thus there is now basic 
education as well as literacy, numeracy and all the rest’ 

7. Leaving aside the problems of definition almost every LEA has recognised 
the need to extend beyond providing adult literacy although different auth- 
orities have responded in different ways. Some have built gradually on the 
original adult literacy service like one large county authority in the north of 
England. 

‘In the years since the inception of the adult literacy campaign there has 
been a gradual extension of provision to embrace the identified needs of 
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other disadvantaged groups and it has been found possible to accommodate 
this provision within the structures originally devised for adult literacy’ 

while others have recognised the need to restructure provision particularly in 
order to achieve a greater measure of integration 

‘It is hoped that 1982/83 will see a restructuring of the organisation of 
literacy and basic skills work which has outgrown its original structure 
and is beginning to suffer from lack of integration.’ 



8. Certainly the pattern reported last year of split responsibility for adult 
literacy and related basic skills continues in most LEAs and causes consider- 
able problems, not the least of which centres around the difficulty of 
returning accurate statistics to ALBSU. In most areas basic education exists 
in colleges of further education either linked to vocational education courses 
or to special programmes for young unemployed adults and this provision is 
often almost entirely separate from basic education which is organised as 
part of the adult education service. Although it is not possible to be definitive, 
it does appear to be the case that where adult education provision is college 
based, these two elements are somewhat more integrated. 

‘We have worked towards an integrated department with some staff 
working in all sections; adult literacy, numeracy, handicapped tuition, 
TOPS and YOPS. This has included co-ordinated use of resources and 
cross-fertilisation of methods and materials.’ 

‘The TSD practice of dealing direct with colleges of FE and the separation 
of ABE and provision for the unemployed management functions in the 
department, makes it difficult to report reliably on development in this 
area of work.’ 

‘Literacy and basic skills in this borough is provided by a number of 
sections. There is no formal communication channel between these sec- 
tions.’ 

9. How much of an authority’s basic education provision is included in 
ALBSU’s remit is commented on by a number of LEAs and differences do 
occur. One small urban LEA, for example, reports that whilst the local 
college is concerned with a considerable amount of compensatory/remedial 
education for craft apprentices, this work has not been included in the 
statistical returns sent to the Unit whilst another LEA lists, as follows, the 
provision it includes in returns: 

‘The Authority’s education provision which falls within the ALBSU remit 
can be summarised thus: 



1. Literacy Scheme 

2. Numeracy Scheme 

3. TOPS Preparatory Course 

4. YOP Training Workshop 

5. YOP Short Industrial courses 

6. YOP Life and Social Skills 

7. 3 day courses for the Unemployed 

8. Adult Training Centre 



Part time 
Part time 
Full time 
Full time 
Full time 

Part time day release 
Part time — 3 days 
Day release 
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10. This involvement of various parts of the education service in the provision 
of basic education for adults is not the only problem in providing an 
integrated service. In most areas a variety of other departments are involved 
to some extent and funds also come from a wide variety of sources. If it 
cannot be reported that each area has an integrated basic education service, 
at least it is pleasing to note that in most LEAs co-ordination and liaison is 
improving. One large county LEA in the west of England describes the 
situation in its area below and it is accurate to say that the situation in most 
areas is broadly similar: 

‘The overall responsibility for basic education work with adults is taken 
by the Chief Education Officer but many committees and therefore many 
officers are involved to a greater or lesser extent: Education (Colleges), 
Recreation and Leisure (Adult Education) and Social Services (Adult 
Training Centres). The Area Health Authority is also involved because of 
work with the mentally handicapped and in hospitals. Added to this, 
financial support comes from a wide range of sources other than the usual 
local budgets: for example, MSC funds (Preparatory TOPS and YOPS 
Courses), Home Office (ESL ‘Section 11’— the Prison and Probation 
Service). Such diversification in organisation, responsibility and funding 
inevitably leads to a range of beliefs, aims and objectives within the total 
service as well as a great variety in the backgrounds, training and level of 
staffing. However, we are glad to report that in the past year communi- 
cation and co-operation has continued to develop between the staff working 
in the various ‘agencies’ and this has at least offered support to the staff 
and may also, perhaps, be leading to a greater understanding developing 
between the various ‘agencies’ as a whole.’ 
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PART II: PROVISION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 



11. Generally the level of provision of adult literacy and basic skills in 
England and Wales has been maintained despite a difficult economic climate. 
In most LEAs the service has been accorded some measure of priority and 
has, therefore, been protected from severe cutbacks in finance although the 
effects of relatively minor reductions in resources (including lack of allowance 
for inflation and rising costs) continue to have a debilitating effect both on 
the quality of the service available and on the morale of already hard-pressed 
paid staff and volunteers: 

‘Despite increasing financial and accommodation difficulties the Basic 
Education programme within the Adult Education Service continues to be 
given high priority and has been supported fully within existing constraints’ 

‘The last academic year September 1980 to August 1981 has not been one 
of expansion, but we have maintained the service at the level of previous 
years.’ 

‘Generally speaking, the operation of the Scheme has not been subject to 
financial restraint except that the Council’s ‘no growth’ policy continues 
to operate,’ 

12. In some areas - albeit very few - some small increases in provision have 
taken place: 

‘Over the year provision has increased at County establishments. There 
has been a rise in the number of students receiving help and an encouraging 
feature has been the greater involvement of students in group/class 

tuition There has been a corresponding increase in teaching staff 

particularly in the employment of full-time staff for basic skills work.’ 

‘During 1980/81, Adult Basic Education continued to be financed by a 
central allocation of tutor hours from the FE budget with a slight increase 
over the previous year’s allocation’ 

whilst in others the LEA has indicated its continuing commitment to basic 
skills work. 

‘For the past 5 years the salaries of part-time tutor organisers have been 
met by an Urban Aid Grant which is to expire on 31 March 1982. It is a 
reflection on the continuing support of elected members that this item has 
been included in the provisional estimates for 1982/83’. 

13. However, the Unit is again concerned to report that in some areas 
provision is being cut back at a time when changing patterns of employment, 
including rising unemployment amongst unskilled workers, are placing con- 
siderable new demands on what service does exist. Some cutbacks are quite 
drastic: 

‘ savings in expenditure on literacy provision resulted in a 50% 

reduction in the allocation for materials and equipment for 1:1 home 
based tuition and group tuition in Adult Education Centres. In addition, 
a reduction of 16% was made in the allocation for tutors’ salaries. This 
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resulted in a reduction in the duration in group tuition to a 31 session 
year for courses held in Adult Education Centres. 

While others, although seemingly marginal, have almost as serious an effect 
on provision: 

‘Until July 1981, the College employed an experienced tutor for four hours 
a week to develop resources for the Literacy Scheme. After the resignation 
of this tutor the post has been left vacant.’ 

14. In other areas nil growth reduces the effectiveness of provision. For 
instance in an increasing number of LEAs publicity is very much a thing of 
the past and new students are not actively recruited. Thus demand is restricted 
as a matter of deliberate policy and new students must rely rather more on 
good luck to find help. 

‘No new publicity drives have been undertaken as all classes are full and 
we would, therefore, be unable to cope with a large influx of new students’ 

15. Although it is pleasing to report that some of the large scale cuts reported 
in 1980/81 have since been restored, their effect is still being felt to a 
considerable extent. One LEA reports that the cut of 30<Vo in the funding of 
the service made in January 1980 had had a severe effect despite restoration 
of the cut 18 months later. 

‘The consequences of the cuts had far reaching effects — and are still 
being felt — student numbers have dropped, staff morale has been shaken, 
volunteers who have been inadequately supported have left and the number 
coming forward to help has declined’. 

16. As last year a number of LEAs report a reduction in the funds available 
for Preparatory TOPS courses: 

‘The Aylesbury Preparatory course was closed down by MSC at the end 
of 1980/81. This leaves only one preparatory course in the County, in 
Milton Keynes’ 

‘In the year in question preparatory TOPS courses which had been offered 
in this area were discontinued by the MSC. This is very sad indeed since 
these courses were used to equip adults who need to improve their basic 
literacy and other skills, and they did include a large number of citizens 
from the new Commonwealth’ 

‘The reduction by about one-third in the number of TSD preparatory 
courses has substantially reduced the funded basic skills provision made 
to adults in colleges of FE. On the other hand, TSD Wider Opportunities 
for Women courses have provided some compensatory provision for 
females (6 courses since 1980) and colleges continue to provide substantial 
basic skills tuition as part of other non-advanced course work’ 

17. This curtailment of provision plus changes in the length of courses has 
meant that in some areas the only substantial provision for older unemployed 
adults is no longer available, at a time when demand is increasing consider- 
ably. Undoubtedly few practitioners appear to understand the reasoning 
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behind changes in length of course and reduced provision and the Unit has 
received a considerable number of comments to this effect. It is undoubtedly 
an area of provision where liaison at national level is needed if discussions 
are not to appear somewhat arbitrary. 

18. Since 1980 ALBSU has been additionally concerned with numeracy work 
with adults and provision in this area is still extremely patchy. Some LEAs 
report almost no demand for help with numeracy whilst others comment on 
a gradual increase in requests for help: 

‘A disappointing feature of Basic Education has been the near failure of 
the numeracy scheme’ 

‘Despite the televising of the BBC programmes on basic numeracy, there 
have been few referrals and the number of students receiving help is very 
small indeed. Only about six are now being helped with numeracy alone; 
about two dozen receive both literacy and numeracy tuition.’ 

‘Numeracy provision has increased in registration compared to September 
1980. Already one new group has been formed in the evening, but daytime 
groups are operating rather above the optimum levels, because of lack of 
space within which new groups might be formed.’ 

‘It is noticeable over recent months, that many more students are coming 
solely for the Mathematics and there is a growing number of volunteers, 
mainly men who wish to tutor in Maths only.’ 

19. Some Authorities, however, do not separate literacy and numeracy 
provision: 

‘As in previous years, classes for adult literacy and numeracy have not 
been separated, as many clients require tuition in both disciplines.’ 

‘There have been very few requests for help with numeracy and would-be 
students were placed in our basic classes.’ 

whilst others are still assessing the need. 

‘No specific provision; records are being kept of enquiries to assess the 
need’ 

20. Finally despite the lack of growth in adult literacy and basic skills work 
it is heartening to report that there is still a pleasing amount of goodwill, 
commitment and enthusiasm among both paid staff and volunteers. 



The Organisation of Provision 

21. As reported last year provision in the vast majority of LEAs is divided 
between vocationally related basic skills work usually based in colleges of 
further education, and adult literacy, numeracy, second language and other 
basic skills work that has developed as part of an authority’s adult education 
service. There are exceptions to this pattern particularly where adult education 
provision is itself based within colleges of further education. One County 
LEA for example reports that: 
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‘Within the 6 colleges of FE the organisation of adult basic education 
follows broadly similar lines although there is some local variation. 

Adult education is organised on a 3 tier system as follows: 

1) the reading teacher (Lecturer 2) appointed in each of the Authority’s 6 
colleges remains the focal point for literacy work. 

Part-time paid members of staff from the second tier in the structure 
offering support to groups of volunteer tutors. 

3) volunteer tutors 

This past year has seen the further absorption of this structure into college 
departments usually responsible for adult education, general studies and 
the co-ordination of MSC sponsored provision. Most colleges now have a 
senior lecturer with responsibility for work with the unemployed across 
the college. Basic skills provision for YOP trainees is thus organised by 
the Senior Lecturer who draws heavily on the reading teacher particularly 
in the fields of literacy and numeracy.’ 

whereas a Metropolitan Authority in the Midlands outlines a less co-ordinated 
structure: 

‘provision is made by several agencies contained within the education 
department; these are an adult literacy and numeracy unit; literacy courses 
offered by the technical college; literacy and basic skills for the mentally 
handicapped; literacy and numeracy within MSC sponsored courses.’ 

22. This separation of basic education provision causes difficulties in co- 
ordination although it appears that in some areas closer contact between 
vocationally based provision and more general basic education work has 
developed over the last year. However, as in previous years a significant 
number of LEAs have experienced considerable difficulty in compiling an 
accurate return concerning all of the provision within the Unit’s remit that 
is taking place in their area. Thus information relating to provision in colleges 
of further education is incomplete in a number of cases. 

23. The funding of adult literacy and basic skills provision comes from a 
variety of sources. In essence LEAs provide funds for basic education 
provision organised as part of adult education either through a specific sum 
set aside in the total budget or through unspecified sums in each area’s 
general adult education budget, whereas much vocationally related provision, 
particularly that intended for young adults, is funded by the Manpower 
Services Commission. This general pattern varies from area to area; in some 
places small inputs are made by social services (particularly for work with 
handicapped adults) or by the probation and after-care service; in others 
Preparatory TOPS courses funded by MSC are based within adult education 
institutions rather than in colleges of further education. 

24. Many LEAs recognise the need for some co-ordination of their provision 
although the general separation of further and adult education has limited 
steps in this direction. One outer London Borough reports that: 

‘Plans are being currently drawn up and discussed to draw all basic 
education in the college into one department of vocational preparation. 
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This move is to some extent dependent on the availability of funding, 
both nationally (MSC) and locally (LEA). If carried out, it will enable a 
more integrated view of this work to be taken, together with the more 
efficient use of resources, as propounded in our report for 1979/80. It 
will also provide a stronger organisational base to enable the college to 
respond to local demands arising out of the foithcoming new training 

initiative.’ 

25. An increasing emphasis on small group tuition in adult literacy and basic 
skills work typifies the pattern of provision in England and W ales. Sometimes 
an increasing tendency towards group tuition has been determined by ihc. 
LEA as in one large County Authority: 

literacy programme has made radical changes to overcome some of 
the weaknesses associated with home tuition. 1 he main change is to be 
found in encouraging as many one-to-one situations as possible to work 
in a centre, under the direction of an overall co-ordinator/ trainer. 

However, the pattern of provision in this Authority reflects the variety of 
different learning situations which exist. 

‘There are approximately 400 students being tutored in 1:1 situations in 
centres and 300 in homes. Classes in Colleges Further Education, Youth 
and Community, Day Care Centres, Mental Hospitals, Prisons and Train- 
ing Centres have a further 250 students undergoing tuition in basic 
education.’ 

26. The predominant type of provision also appears to depend to a large 
extent on the type of area. Although it is difficult to generalise, 1:1 home 
tuition still features significantly in rural areas often because of the difficulties 
of travel. 

‘Adult literacy is continuing to operate on a one-to-one basis which seems 
to be the only feasible pattern in view of the high cost of public transport 
which is, moreover, infrequent or even non-existent in most parts.' 

‘The statistical returns show that there is a gradual development of group 
work in literacy and numeracy. In general, however, this is only possible 
in the larger centres of population; in the rural areas of the county, 
travelling distances are so great as to make this very desirable facility of 
group learning experience virtually impossible.’ 

27. Some LEAs still feel that educational institutions are off-putting to basic 
education students while others take the view that only a relatively small 
number of students are nervous about entering a class. Moreover, the 
preference of the members of staff responsible for placing students appears 
to play a considerable part in determining the type of provision that exists, 
although it is fair to say that most LEAs recognise the need for a considerable 
amount of choice and flexibility. 



Students 

28. The number of students referred for help with literacy and numeracy in 
the academic year 1980/81 was 47,870 of whom 39,790 began tuition within 
the year. 
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TABLE 1: STUDENT REFERRALS 1 September 1980 — 30 August 1981 





Literacy 


Numeracy 


English Counties 


18,331 


6,017 


Wales - 


1,165 


242 


Met. Districts 


9,856 


1,817 


ILEA & London Boroughs 


6,559 


1,778 


Voluntary orgs. 


1,920 


185 



37,831 10,039 



These figures almost entirely relate to non-vocational basic skills provision 
in England and Wales. 

29. There appear to be considerable differences between LEAs in referral 
rates of new students. Some LEAs do not actually publicise the opportunities 
available either because they are concerned that due to lack of funds they 
will not be able to cope with the response or because publicity is not seen as 
a particular priority or as the responsibility of a particular person; others 
publicise the opportunities available but have met with a limited response 
whilst others report a steady flow of new students largely from local sources. 

‘There is still a steady flow of people interested in the adult literacy 
scheme.’ 

‘Students continue to come forward for help in a steady stream, and in 
recent months, perhaps because of the unemployment situation, there has 
been a significant increase in their numbers.’ 

‘Decline in number of people seeking help over past 6 months . . ’ 

30. In some areas, the lack of central referral activity is regretted, whereas 
others recognise the relative inefficiency of national referral and the conse- 
quent high wastage rate. Jones and Charnley, for example, report that at 
the height of the adult literacy campaign only about one-sixth and one-half 
of national referrals were successfully incorporated into schemes and although 
it is recognised that basic education provision is far better established and 
co-ordinated now, the problems of supply and demand created by central 
referral still concern many providers. 

31. The number of unemployed adults seeking help has increased in every 
area of England and Wales and this has created considerable demand for 
additional day-time courses which due to lack of resources cannot be met in 
most cases. 

‘During the year an increased number of unemployed people have enrolled 
for classes and there is obviously a need for greater day provision.’ 

‘The most significant development in recent months has been the consider- 
able number of referrals from the Job Centres — about 40 during the 
summer term.’ 

‘. . . .27% of all enrolments in the Institute are unemployed people.’ 

32. The number of students recorded by LEAs and voluntary organisations 
as receiving tuition in the week ending 7 November 1981 was 102,615 
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including students receiving help with literacy, numeracy and a combination 
of both, either in adult education based provision or in vocationally related 
provision in colleges of further education or other organisations. This total 
also includes provision provided by voluntary organisation and other bodies. 

TABLE 2: STUDENTS RECEIVING TUITION IN THE WEEK ENDED 7 NOVEMBER 1981 





Literacy 


Numeracy 


Combination 


Total 


English Counties 


23,750 


3,187 


23,572 


50,509 


Wales 


1,560 


210 


1,597 


3,367 


Met. Districts 


12,461 


1,866 


13,154 


27,481 


ILEA & London Boroughs 


7,711 


1,677 


4,418 


13,806 


Penal Estab. 






4,871 


4,871 


Vol. orgs 


1,733 


185 


663 


2,581 




47,215 


7,125 


48,275 


102,615 



33. Of the 102,615 students receiving tuition LEAs and voluntary organis- 
ations report that 1,877 were receiving help through Preparatory Courses 
and 20,045 as part of various other MSC special programmes mainly intended 
for the young unemployed, (i.e. Youth Opportunities Programmes). The vast 
majority of these students are recorded as receiving help with both literacy 
and numeracy and in the Unit’s view the total recorded is likely, due to the 
difficulties of reporting mentioned earlier, to be somewhat underestimated. 



34. Some reclassification of students has taken place and this makes compari- 
son with other years particularly difficult. 

The tendancy, first described in 1979/80 data return, for students pre- 
viously classified under a literacy heading to be reclassified under a more 
general adult basic education heading is shown in more pronounced terms 
in this year’s return.’ 



35. Many LEAs report an increased number of students in general; others 
emphasise increases in some areas or in some aspects of basic skills provision 
offset by decreases in other areas. 

‘In broad terms, however, the picture is one of increased numbers of 
students’ 

‘The year has seen a growth in the number of students — 163 as against 
118 last year’ 

‘Because of growing unemployment, and in resonse to government 
measures through MSC and YOP provision, much of which is administered 
through further education colleges, there has been an increase throughout 
the year of full-time students receiving basic education and either a levelling 
off or decline in numbers of part-time students in adult literacy/basic 
skills provision.’ 
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TABLE 3: STUDENTS RECEIVING TUITION - CATEGORIES 



1 . Number of students receiving one to one 
tuition only 

2. Number of students receiving group/class 
tuition only 

3. Number of students receiving a 
combination of individual and group 
tuition 

4. Number of students on Waiting List 

5. TSD Preparatory TOPS Courses 

6. Special Programmes YOPS Courses 

7. Penal Establishments 

8. Other (including probation service, adult 
training centres) 

9. Total number of students under tuition 



Literacy 


Numeracy 


Combination 


16,362 


982 


1,972 


23,313 


5,024 


7,144 


7.540 


1,119 


3,549 


2,068 


202 


624 






1,877 

20,045 

4,871 






8,817 



102,615 



36. The Unit acknowledges that a pure head count of students receiving 
help with literacy and/or numeracy does not reveal the vast differences in 
the amount of help available from area to area. Most basic skills provision 
operated as part of general adult education is very much part-time — the 
vast majority of students receiving one or two hours tuition per week. Some 
LEAs have established more substantial courses (i.e. up to 20 hours per 
week) or opportunities based on the concept of ‘drop-in’ but these are 
relatively few and far between. 

‘Numbers of students at November 1981 are the same as last year. This 
hides an increase in some divisions and a decrease in others. It also 
conceals the fact that some of these are receiving more tuition than the 
standard one lesson week since the establishment of a class for the 
unemployed which meets on four mornings a week and is about to add a 
fifth morning for numeracy.’ 

ALBSU recognises that a need for more provision exists particularly with 
large scale unemployment and regrets that lack of funds has to date hampered 
the development of more substantial provision in most areas of England and 
Wales. 



37. If most provision funded by LEAs is very much part-time the picture of 
provision linked to vocational preparation and training is somewhat different. 
Largely established as part of the further education service and financed by 
MSC a greater amount of full and substantial part-time provision is available 
for those in need including in some cases the payment of an allowance or 
maintenance grant to the individual concerned. 



38. Some of the increase in the number of students receiving tuition is 
undoubtedly due to the rise in the number of young people taking part in 
MSC sponsored special programmes and through increased provision in adult 
training centres and probation hostels and centres. 
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Staff and Volunteers 

39. It is difficult to estimate accurately the total number of staff involved in 
adult literacy and basic skills provision. At its simplest provision involves 
full-time staff who spend all of their time in basic skills work; full-time staff 
who spend only part of their time on basic skills work (including adult and 
further education officers in LEAs, centre heads etc); part-time staff 
employed for varying amounts of time (from 1 or 2 hours per week to 20 
hours or more) exclusively on basic skills work and part-time workers who 
may only spend part of the hours they are employed for on basic skills 
provision. Moreover, although a generalisation, many staff are usually 
concerned either with direct teaching or with the organisation and co- 
ordination of provision. The majority of the full-time teaching staff included 
in LEA returns are involved in programmes funded by MSC. Staff involved 
predominantly in English as a Second Language provision have again been 
omitted from returns. 

TABLE 4: NUMBER OF STAFF INVOLVED IN ADULT LITERACY AND BASIC SKILLS 

PROVISION 









Full time 


Full time 










wholly 


partly 


Part time 








employed: 


employed: 


only: 


1 . 


Number of adult basic skills staff 


Organising: 


173 


223 


646 




employed 


Teaching: 


135 


456 


4,205 


2. 


Number of staff employed in adult 


Organising: 


34 


137 


34 




basic skills provision funded by MSC, 
on TSD Preparatory TOPS courses 


Teaching: 


158 


671 


784 


3. 


Number of staff employed in adult 


Organising: 


49 


117 


26 




basic skills provision funded by MSC, 
on Special Programmes YOPS courses 


Teaching: 


167 


392 


773 


4. 


Number of staff employed in adult 


Organising: 


21 


39 


4 




basic skills provision in penal 
establishments 


Teaching: 


37 


76 


194 


5. 


Number of staff employed on Special 


Organising: 


15 


14 


21 




Development Projects sponsored by 
the Unit 


Teaching: 


5 


12 


51 








794 


2,137 


6,738 



40. The disparity of staffing levels from authority to authority is considerable 
and what is considered adequate in one LEA would not be thought to be 
adequate in the neighbouring authority. Some 59 LEAs have at least one full- 
time member of staff responsible for organising basic education provision, the 
remainder relying on a variety of part-time staff to undertake this task. 

41. This disparity in staffing can best be illustrated by comparing two 
similar (i.e. population, type of area) metropolitan authorities. Authority A 
has 2 full-time staff and a further 18 hours in part-time staffing for organising 
provision whereas Authority B has five part-time co-ordinators who worked 
for six hours per week each for forty weeks of the year. In April 1981, 
however, a severe reduction in funding from £10,000 to £4,600 per annum 
meant that: 
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‘ the number of co-ordinators had to be reduced to three, their hours 

of work to two per week, initially (these were increased to 3£ per week in 
August) and the number of weeks worked per year by each tutor reduced 
to thirty six.’ 

Furthermore, referrals of students in Authority A were four times as high as 
in Authority B in 1981/82. 

42. It is obviously not possible to compare staffing levels from area to area 
in all cases particularly as size and characteristics differ considerably but 
that in many cases staffing is inadequate causes much concern particularly 
when reductions in finance reduce levels even further. Where this is the case 
what service exists is due almost entirely to the goodwill and commitment of 
part-time workers who usually work considerably more hours than they are 
paid for. 

43. It is reassuring to report that many LEAs recognise that the level of 
staffing in basic education has a clear relationship to the quality of provision, 
for example, one large county authority LEA reports that: 

‘It is almost certainly significant that, where investment has been made 
in creating substantial (10 hours or more) part-time organising tutor 
appointments, a contra-flow tendency to increase student participation has 
been recognised.’ 

44. In some areas there has been a decrease in the number of staff paid for 
a few hours a week in favour of fewer staff paid for more hours. 

45. As we reported last year (and as our predecessor feared) the change 
from adult literacy to basic education has not seen an increase in resources 
in most places. In fact, what appears to have happened in many cases has 
been a simple change in title of the former adult literacy organiser which 
although recognising a wider role fails to recognise the need for increased 
resources. It could be said that effectively this has reduced the resources 
previously available for adult literacy work by spreading them more thinly 
over a wider area of work. 

46. The total number of volunteers actively involved in adult literacy and 
basic skills provision in England and Wales at 7 November 1981 was 24,221 
and the vast majority of these were concerned with direct teaching. 



TABLE 5: VOLUNTERS INVOLVED IN THE WEEK ENDING 7 NOVEMBER 1981 





1:1 tuition 


group tuition 


penal 

establishments 


Total 


Waiting 
list * 


English counties 


11,042 


3,956 


135 


15,133 


2,825 


Wales 


586 


326 


8 


920 


135 


Met. Districts 


3,766 


1,298 


8 


5,072 


822 


ILEA & London 
Boroughs 


1,152 


861 


3 


2,016 


463 


Vol. orgs 


910 


170 




1,080 


261 




17,456 


6,611 


154 


24,221 


4,506 



♦including volunteers awaiting training 
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47. Volunteers are used to provide the bulk of individual home tuition as 
well as much of the individual tuition based in centres. In most LEAs they 
also assist paid teachers with groups of students. In a very few authorities 
volunteers are also involved in other types of work. (i.e. clerical support, 
materials etc.) 

‘There are eight volunteers who help in the adult literacy office at various 
times. Attendance can vary from one morning, afternoon or evening a 
week or month. Office helpers learn to answer the telephone and deal 
sympathetically with students and others who contact the office. They also 
type or help generally with office routine, some with specific duties, i.e. 
duplicating, resource checking, reading assessment of our books. For the 
period 1 September 1980 to 31 August 1981 365 hours have been worked 
by volunteers.’ 

48. Most LEAs appear to appreciate the flexibility that using volunteers 
provides but are careful that they are supported adequately by paid staff 
and are not used to replace such staff or undertake duties normally carried 
out by paid staff. 

‘Without volunteers it would not be possible to provide appropriate tuition 
for the many students who, due to shift hours or for other reasons cannot 
attend regular groups. Nevertheless, the experience of the scheme is that 
the selection, training, support and monitoring of volunteers creates very 
heavy pressures and demands upon literacy staff. 

49. The majority of LEAs report no difficulty in recruiting an adequate 
number of volunteers although there are areas where recruitment of volun- 
teers has proved difficult since the beginning of the adult literacy campaign 
in 1975. A few authorities have found unique ways of thanking volunteers 
for their work; one presents each volunteer with a certificate after three 
years of work whilst another reports that: 

£ each received a personal letter of thanks from the Chairman of the 

County Advisory Council for Community Education and this thought of 
the Chairman and Council was much appreciated.’ 

50. The payment of travelling expenses for volunteers appears still to be an 
issue in different parts of England and Wales. Some LEAs pay travelling 
expenses to volunteer tutors in the same way as to paid part-time teachers 
while others leave the onus on the tutor to claim if he or she wishes. 
However, a large number of LEAs do not pay travelling expenses at all 
(even some large rural LEAs) and thus volunteers must expect to be out of 
pocket through their involvement. Moreover, in a time of high unemployment 
and rising transport costs many people who may be willing to give of their 
own time are unable to do so. 

‘Volunteer tutors continue to be hard to recruit. The total number of 
volunteers has reduced during the year. Consequently more students are 
placed in classes. This makes the service more expensive to run. Volunteers 
comment on the cost of travelling to a student — the payment of out of 
pocket expenses would be a great help.’ 

51. Although initially volunteers are mainly involved in adult literacy pro- 
vision the last year has seen an increasing involvement by volunteers in other 
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aspects of basic education. Volunteers are now more often involved in adult 
training centres, probation offices, hostels and unemployed workers’ centres 
and this development is likely to continue in future years. 



Fees 

52. The position regarding the payment of fees in adult literacy and basic 
skills is particularly confused. In 1981/82 49% LEAs charged fees of one 
kind or another whilst 51% made no charge in respect of basic education. 
However, practice varies considerably: 

‘Students’ fees, which are set at the same level as for other classes in the 
centres 5 

‘Fees for adult literacy, Second Step and Basic Mathematics have increased 
in line with inflation rates and now stand at £10.50 per annum, with 
reduced fees for special categories.’ 

‘Literacy and work with the handicapped remains free of charge; there is 
a fee of 15p per hour for basic education classes.’ 

‘Tuition in classes is given on a concessionary rate, a 30 x 2 hour course 
costing £7.20 instead of the standard £27.20.’ 

‘Tuition on a 1:1 basis is given free of charge to the students by trained 
volunteers.’ 

‘The literacy classes are provided free of charge but a full fee is required 
for the numeracy provision.’ 

53. It is to be regretted that in some areas charges have been increased (or 
in some cases introduced) in the last year particularly as basic education and 
poverty appear to be clearly linked. A number of LEAs recognise that fees 
also have a direct bearing on the number of students seeking tuition: 

‘In spite of ‘a drive’ enlisting the help of the volunteer tutors, enrolment 
figures concerned with Basic Education classes have been disappointing. 
Many students were unable to pay the full fee needed on enrolling for a 
class, remission of fees being granted only by written application to the 
Principal.’ 

‘There has been a decline in the total number of students receiving tuition. 
This decline in numbers can be attributed to a number of factors including 
the introduction of fees for adult literacy and numeracy students ’ 

Some authorities have decided to withdraw charges for basic education with 
this in mind. 

54. The Unit recognises that the responsibility for determining fees in each 
area is the direct responsibility of the appropriate LEA. We believe, however, 
that there are strong arguments for the establishment of adult literacy and 
related basic skills provision as of right and feel that is, therefore, inappropri- 
ate to charge fees to students irrespective of their ability to pay or economic 
status. Moreover, we doubt whether the income from fees in basic education 
does more than cover some of the costs of collection. 
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Working with Other Agencies 

55. As previously mentioned liaison between different providing bodies in 
basic education (particularly between adult education and further education) 
needs to be improved in many areas if an effective service is to be provided 
and a number of LEAs report that they hope for some improvement in this 
respect in the future. 

56. Liaison with other agencies is important for a variety of reasons not the 
least of which concerns the recruitment of new students. The lack of national 
recruitment via the media has had an effect in most LEAs often leading to 
increased reliance on other social agencies and organisations to publicise the 
service. One outer London Borough reports, for instance, that: 

‘ good liaison is maintained with the local careers advisory service, 

social services department, job centres and other sections of the education 
service regarding this type of work, and many referrals come from such 
services. Contacts with local industry in respect of adult literacy and basic 
skills are being developed, and after some evidence of initial resistance on 
the part of employers, referrals are being received from, for example, 
personnel officers.’ 

whilst another comments that: 

‘It is significant to note, that, whereas for many years BBC referral services 
was the main source of student referrals to the scheme approximately 85% 
of all requests for help are now being received from community based 
agencies, i.e. Job Centres, social services, probation and careers officers, 
youth opportunity courses and centres for the handicapped and unem- 
ployed.’ 

57. However, student recruitment is not the only reason for closer liaison 
with other agencies. The library service, for example, has played a significant 
part in the development of adult literacy and continues to play as prominent 
a part in the development of a wider basic education service. One large 
county LEA reports that: 

‘Excellent relationships exist with the Library Service. Each library has a 
designated officer responsible for adult education. A number of classes 
are run in libraries which also play a major role in the provision of suitable 
materials.’ 

and this is a good illustration of the part played by the library service in 
general. Courses on numeracy in libraries are also being organised in some 
areas and these are usually run in conjunction with the Library Service. 

58. A few LEAs report increasing contact with industry either for fund 
raising purposes or for other reasons. 

‘More links have been established with local firms. Some personnel staff 
are tutors with the scheme, some employers pay their employees’ tuition 
fees and, on one occasion, the entire adult literacy group were conducted 
on a tour of the brewery where one student worked, by the Manager.’ 

Others mention effective contact with the Department of Health and Social 
Security and its Employment Review Officers, social services (particularly 
concerning the handicapped) and schools. 
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59. However, inadequate levels of organising and co-ordinating staff often 
means that liaison with other agencies is not as close as it should be and 
thus other professionals are either not aware of the opportunities that exist 
or are confused about basic education provision. Often this results in an 
almost total lack of referrals or inappropriate referrals that are both time- 
consuming and frustrating for all concerned. 

‘As in previous years, the extent to which liaison with other services 
occurred depended largely upon the number of hours for which an 
organising tutor or group tutor was employed,’ 



Voluntary Organisations 

60. The Unit requested information from 65 voluntary organisations known 
to have had an interest or involvement in adult literacy and basic skills work 
since 1975. Many of these organisations do not make provision as such 
although ALBSU received reports from 28 voluntary organisations directly 
involved in making provision. Others now include information relating to 
their provision in the report received from the LEA. The number of students 
receiving help through voluntary bodies in 1981/82 was 2,581 (1,392 in 1980/ 
81) and this represented 2.5% of the total number of students receiving help 
in England and Wales as a whole. This increase in provision by voluntary 
organisations is due it seems to small increases in numbers receiving help 
with literacy or numeracy and a rather larger increase in the number of 
students being helped with both or involved in special programmes for the 
young unemployed. 

61. Some 24 full-time and 139 part-time staff were employed by voluntary 
bodies in basic skills work and a further 5 full-time and 21 part-time staff 
were involved in programmes funded by the MSC. Some 1,080 volunteers 
were also involved in programmes organised by voluntary bodies. It should 
be noted, however, that the Unit does not currently receive information from 
voluntary bodies purely involved in providing ‘social and life skills’ training 
for young adults on MSC funded special programmes. 

62. The main funds of voluntary organisations appear to be provided by 
LEAs although some are funded through the Urban Aid Programme and 
others receive sponsorship for part of their work through the Unit’s own 
Special Development Projects Programme. The level of funding provided by 
LEAs ranges from regular grants, to cover the costs of staff, secretarial 
support, running costs and materials to a modest contribution of perhaps 
£500--£1,000 per annum to the costs incurred by organisations that are truly 
voluntary and have no paid staff. This range is illustrated by comparing two 
voluntary organisations. Organisation A reports that 

‘The scheme continues to receive most of its funding from the local 
education authority. Our grant provides for teaching staff consisting of a 
director (Burnham L.2) two assistant directors (Burnham L.l) and sec- 
retarial support, as well as funding for running costs, including materials, 
equipment and premises.’ 

whereas Organisation B reports that they are 
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‘financed by the County, who allow us, a generous grant of £1,000 plus a 
supplementary addition of £850 ’ 

63. The considerable difference of individual organisations included under 
the general heading of ‘voluntary organisations’ relates not just to the level 
of funding but also to the level of the provision available. Of the 28 providing 
bodies reporting to ALBSU, 3 have 200 or more students receiving help, 1 
has between 150 and 199, 7 have between 100 and 149, 8 have 50 to 99 and 
9 have under 49. Of these 28 organisations, 10 operate in Inner London. 

64. Although a very different economic climate has created difficulties for 
voluntary organisations in the main the position does not appear to have 
worsened since last year. However, in a few cases local cutbacks in funding 
which have seriously affected provision in the statutory sector have also had 
an effect on voluntary schemes in the area: 

‘I concluded my 1980/81 report with these words: “I fear that the massive 
cutbacks received by the adult literacy service will seriously affect such 
groups in the coming year”. Unfortunately my fears were realised.’ 

‘It is difficult to be optimistic over any future developments for the scheme 
entirely supported by the LEA. The financial stringencies this year mean 
that the areas of concern outlined in last year’s report remain unchanged. 
There is no money for materials and no training budget.... No volunteers 
received training between March 1980 and December 1981.’ 

65. Despite these difficulties which although they may have grown no worse, 
still seriously affect the ability of the voluntary sector to undertake basic 
skills provision, some new initiatives have been undertaken. Many of these 
mirror in some way or another similar initiatives undertaken by LEAs 
although they may be rather more local. However, a number of voluntary 
organisations have been particularly concerned with student participation in 
all aspects of scheme work and these initiatives may provide interesting 
lessons for the future. One relatively large London scheme reports that: 

‘....we have been concerned that the structure and running of the manage- 
ment committee does not exclude people who have no previous experience 
of committees. We have, therefore, tried to develop new ways of running 
the committee....’ 

They go on to say 

‘Initially, people meet in small groups to talk over the main agenda 
items, before decisions are taken by the whole group. All people in the 
management group now contribute to discussion in the large meeting, and 
so the staff do not have to play as dominant a role.’ 

66. Other schemes report greater involvement of students in training courses 
and publications work, particularly scheme magazines, although often it is 
acknowledged that lack of time and the demand for more ‘lessons’ hampers 
the involvement of most students. 

Training 

67. All three central units since 1975 have attached considerable importance 
to staff development and training. Except for a very brief initial period, 
however, the training of staff and volunteers has been the sole responsibility 
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of LEAs although central units have provided supplementary programmes 
of training in each region, in collaboration with Regional Advisory Councils. 
These programmes have proved particularly valuable in a situation where 
the training of relatively few paid staff by individual authorities is likely to 
prove costly and their effectiveness has increased even more in recent years. 
Almost all LEAs recognise the value of a judicious blend of locally provided 
training opportunities, both initial and in-service, and supplementary regional 
programmes. 

68. A large number of LEAs have commented positively on ALBSU 5 s 
regional training programmes, both for providing relevant training and in 
stimulating local efforts. 

‘The Scheme has been involved in the Regional Training Programme 
sponsored by ALBSU. Representatives have attended all courses within 
the Region. A system for passing on information gained in these regional 
events has been established.’ 

‘There has been an enthusiastic response from both full-time and part- 
time staff to ALBSU sponsored regional training and teachers attending 
these courses have been most willing to pass on to other colleagues any 
developments.’ 

‘Regional training events, sponsored by ALBSU through NWRAC were 
arranged on a sub-regional basis by the Merseyside and Cheshire. Auth- 
orities Adult Basic Education Co-ordinating Committee. These were 
attended by key adult basic education staff in the literacy, numeracy, 
social and life skills area and formed the basis for further training at local 

level.’ 

‘Tutors and organisers have been represented on almost every regional 
training event sponsored by ALBSU and we find this regional training of 
enormous value.’ 

69. ALBSU has been particularly committed to the involvement of prac- 
titioners in organising training events rather than encouraging a model based 
on a small group of national ‘experts’ travelling from region to region. We 
firmly believe that being responsible for the planning and organising of 
training is in itself a training experience and that this approach has ted to an 
increased cadre of experienced trainers drawn very much from the grass 
roots. That many LEAs appreciate and share this philosophy is particularly 

reassuring. 

‘The number of paid staff from the adult literacy and numeracy scheme 
and from other agencies attending regional training courses has increased 
and people from the County participated in courses throughout the year 
Six members of staff were involved in the planning teams for regional 
events during the year.’ 

70. Although the value of regional training opportunities is appreciated 
widely by those working in the field the disparity of provision, particularly 
levels of staffing, means that some LEAs can make more use of regional 
programmes than others. Where an LEA has few paid staff and these are 
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mainly employed part-time for say about 10 hours per week, regional events 
have only a limited effect particularly as many part-time staff find it more 
difficult to attend workshops or seminars as many of them take place at 
weekends. 

71. As mentioned previously the initial and in-service training of paid basic 
skills staff is the responsibility of individual LEAs and thus the pattern of 
provision varies from area to area. Some LEAs make prior specific training 
compulsory for new paid group tutors whilst others admit that they rarely 
have sufficient new paid tutors to make training courses possible or that 
lack of funds means that resources are not available. Where specific training 
is not available paid tutors either attend volunteer tutor training courses or 
are accepted with general teaching qualifications and experience with children. 
A very few LEAs still accept a qualification to teach children as the 
appropriate qualification to teach adults. 

72. As well as formal training for paid staff some LEAs organise regular 
meetings and workshops which staff can attend if they wish. However, 
training budgets have been particularly vulnerable to cuts and in most 
areas opportunities to improve professional knowledge (aside from ALBSU 
sponsored opportunities at regional level) are decreasing rather than increas- 
ing and this is to be regretted. 

‘In-service training unfortunately has been affected by finance. Whereas 
in the past we were able to offer two residential week-ends annually we 
are now reduced to offering one. As a result we are unable to cater 
residentially for all who apply and many have to travel daily.’ 

73. A small number of LEAs report that basic skills teachers are encouraged 
to take certificated courses organised by national or regional bodies. The 
RSA Certificate Course is mentioned by one or two authorities although the 
availability of the Course does mean that take up is limited to a relatively 
small number of practitioners. 

74. The training of volunteer tutors continues much as in previous years 
although the length and content of courses varies from area to area. 

‘Volunteers are required to undergo a period of 24 hours training in twelve 
weekly 2 hour sessions.’ 

‘Volunteer training is organised by the institutes and takes the usual form 
of an initial training course of 10/12 hours duration. Follow-up training 
is provided by termly meetings, workshops and attendance at training 
sessions organised for paid staff.’ 

‘Each volunteer tutor attends an 18 hour training course during which 
student-tutor matching takes place. Occasional refresher training sessions 
are offered and organisers reassess student progress at regular intervals.’ 

75. Although most LEAs still wait until the completion of a training course 
before placing a volunteer with an individual or group, a number of schemes 
now favour a two part training course consisting of a small number of initial 
sessions, placement and further sessions related to the type of students the 
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tutor is concerned with. Both of these methods of operation have their 
problems; initial training before placement may mean that it is difficult to 
relate sessions to later practice; placement before training is completed often 
leads to problems in making certain that the follow up sessions are well 
attended. 

76. Alongside initial training courses for volunteers many LEAs hold regular 
workshops, advice sessions and surgeries for volunteers which are attended 
purely on a voluntary basis. 

77. It is encourging to note that training still features significantly in the 
reports from LEAs and that the vast majority of authorities recognise that 
training opportunities are an essential component of their services. However, 
the reduction in funding of recent years has meant that finance for training 
has been reduced in some areas and that training opportunities (outside of 
regional programmes) in some LEAs are almost non-existent. Moreover, the 
training of staff involved in vocationally related basic skills provision still 
gives cause for concern. Although the information available to the Unit is 
necessarily incomplete in this area of work, it appears that little systematic 
training is provided by many LEAs for such staff even when an allowance 
is made by MSC for training in funding a course. We have reported 
previously on the lack of training opportunities for Preparatory course 
teachers; that this lack of opportunities also typifies much of the provision 
for the young unemployed only increases our concern. 

‘ no specialised training is given to staff on the work introduction 

course, since these will be, in the main, qualified teachers selected for 
their experience with, and sympathy for, this type of client.’ 

£ It has appeared that YOPs supervisors could benefit from training in 
helping their trainees with literacy problems, and it is hoped that such 
training can be provided in 1981/82.’ 



Publicity 

78. One of the major lessons of the adult literacy campaign has been the 
need for continuous, attractively presented publicity aimed at attracting new 
students. It seems that the initial media publicity encouraged relatively 
motivated adults who did not know that tuition was available to seek help 
but did not convince as many adults who were not particularly motivated 
that taking up the opportunities that existed was worthwhile. Motivation is 
not, however, something that you either have permanently or lack completely; 
it increases or decreases from day to day, month to month, year to year as 
an individual’s circumstances change and many people only seek help after 
a particular incident or at a key point in their lives. This need for continuing 
publicity is best illustrated by the comment of one large county authority 
LEA which reports that: 

‘ we continue to be amazed by the number of people who do not 

know about the service and can only assume that our publicity is relatively 
ineffective. This is particularly true in rural areas where overall student 
numbers have declined, but the flow of students in urban areas is as much 
as we can cope with.’ 
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79. Some LEAs still appear to be adjusting their publicity to take account 
of the reduction in national media publicity and in a few places this has 
caused particular problems. 

‘ we feel the loss of the BBC services’ 

80. Others effectively avoid publicity because of the fear that they could not 
cope with new demand while a few LEAs appear only to use the formal 
publicity channels used by the rest of the adult education service in the area 
(often limited to a mention in the general prospectus available at enrolment 
times). 

81. The majority of LEAs, however, appear to have developed a number of 
imaginative methods of publicity including use of local television and radio 
with varying results. One Midlands LEA comments on their involvement in 
a film about adult literacy and reports that 

‘...many students requesting help this year have made reference to the 
film ’ 

82. The use of television public service announcements has also proved 
effective although some LEAs report little direct effect from such announce- 
ments. 

‘under the aegis of Community Service Volunteers, HTV (West) offered a 
maximum of ten one minute public service announcement broadcasts to 
voluntary organisations in the South West. English as a Second Language 
and literacy referral services were publicised and within four weeks 111 
referrals were made (80 tutors and 31 students) via the Department’s 
telephone ‘hot line’ alone. A survey of local referral agencies is now being 
undertaken to assess the full extent of the success of the broadcasts 
throughout the County.’ 

‘One area made use of the opportunity to mount a free public service 
announcement, but this was less than satisfactory and had little effect.’ 

83. Local radio is much more accessible to most schemes than regional 
television particularly as it is usually much more local. Again some schemes 
make considerable use of local radio whereas others appear not to have any 
real contact with the broadcasting media. Response to broadcasts has again 
been mixed. 

‘The fact that the adult literacy scheme is so familiar in the region is due 
largely to the co-operation of the local commercial radio station — Metro 
Radio. The staff of the station are always willing to publicise the services 
we offer and to receive calls and pass them on to us. 

‘The new independent local radio station, Two Counties Radio, com- 
menced transmission in September 1980 and the scheme has received a 
considerable amount of free publicity. This has been divided between short 
fillers, commercials and interviews with the County Co-ordinator which 
were followed by ‘off air’ phone ins. The four interviews to date have 
proved a very valuable source for recruiting tutors and students.’ 
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‘Swansea Sound through DOLEN offered the Authority a week’s campaign 
on local radio and although a great deal of preparation was undertaken 
the project proved an utter failure. The main reasons being the fact that 
taped material was broadcast irregularly, two referral numbers were offered 
(one in West Glamorgan) and it would appear that Swansea Sound is not 
popular with Dyfed residents.’ 

84. Press coverage often provides a useful source of student and volunteer 
recruitment as well as informing the general public of basic education in the 
area. Word of mouth is mentioned by a considerable number of authorities 
and it does appear that when provision is well known and developing news 
tends to get around. 

‘The most valuable form of publicity, however, continues to be by personal 
contact, especially by students or former students recommending their 
friends to take advantage of the facilities provided. 5 

85. Posters and leaflets are used extensively to publicise provision as are car 
stickers and visiting cards. However, the production of cheap attractive 
publicity material is problematic and has led to the production of some 
central material by ALBSU that can be used in local areas. The distribution 
of publicity material is particularly impressive in some LEAs. 

‘New posters are produced for display every 18 months. Libraries, medical 
centres, working mens clubs, churches, doctors and dentists surgeries, job 
centres are some of the many outlets for the posters.’ 

‘Handouts are put through letter boxes in certain areas of the county, 
whilst others are placed in public meeting places. Articles for the 22 local 
newspapers are sent out five times a year.’ 

‘Art work has been prepared for the printing of several thousands of 
‘coasters’ beer or coffee mats bearing adult literacy referral service pub- 
licity. The coasters will be distributed to pubs and clubs by the Licensed 
Retail Trade Federation and to cafes and canteens by Organising tutors.’ 

‘We have continued our efforts in conjunction with the hypermarkets and 
have continued reason to be grateful for co-operation from Carrefour in 
Caerphilly, Asda in Merthyr, Tesco in Llantrisant and Leo’s in Pyle, for 
allowing us to distribute leaflets, mount an information stall, and even in 
the case of Carrefour, put out announcements over the Tannoy.’ 

86. Finally innovatory approaches are being developed including book marks 
in libraries, stalls in markets, displays in shop windows, exhibitions, advertise- 
ments on buses and in cinemas and direct leafletting of selected areas. 



Developments 

87. The development of basic education provision including undertaking new 
initiatives is limited by lack of finance. Almost every LEA, thus, looks to 
outside funding in order to undertake significant new initiatives; the initiatives 
that are possible from within most LEA budgets being necessarily limited. 
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‘Such new projects as have been undertaken have only been possible 
because of outside funding from such bodies as ALBSU and the MSC.’ 

88. One of the most significant changes that have affected basic education 
provision in recent years has been the rapid increase in unemployment. This 
increase has disproportionately affected unskilled workers who have not only 
lost jobs more easily but have also had great difficulty in obtaining new 
employment and have, therefore, experienced lengthy periods of unemploy- 
ment. Essentially adult literacy provision has developed as very much a part- 
time, evening service and the demand for tuition to assist unemployed adults 
has affected the style, length and timing of tuition in most areas. 

‘The increase in local unemployment has necessitated a further shift to 
day time provision 5 

‘There has been a marked increase in the need for day time provision. 
Over two years the provision of daytime groups has risen from just below 
33% to over 50%.’ 

89. It is not easy, however, to change provision to suit changed demand 
particularly if resources are fairly limited. To establish a substantial day time 
course of perhaps 20 hours per week without extra resources means that 
approximately 10 evening groups will have to be disbanded and in most 
LEAs this is just not possible. Thus, in many areas substantial day time 
provision for unemployed adults does not exist (outside of special employ- 
ment related programmes mainly intended for the young unemployed) and 
in others courses are oversubscribed. The Unit’s experience of its own 
sponsored projects with unemployed adults indicate that recruiting students 
presents little problem even though travel and subsistence costs mean that 
most unemployed students are worse off financially by taking up such 
opportunities. It should be emphasised, however, that provision throughout 
England and Wales is woefully inadequate. 

90. Some limited interesting approaches have been attempted to try to meet 
the needs of unemployed adults. Some LEAs concentrate on drop in provision 
whereby students can attend whenever it suits them while others have 
established special courses either in adult centres or in some cases in unem- 
ployed workers centres. A number of ALBSU’s projects are also concentrat- 
ing on different types of provision for older unemployed adults. 

91. One large metropolitan LEA has also attempted to make contact before 
workers have become unemployed. 

‘Some Institutes have approached firms in order to try and determine 
what additional special provision might be made for people shortly to be 
made redundant. This is a delicate area, because firms are unwilling to 
explore the possibility of redundancy with employees for fear of alarming 
them unduly, where redundancies have not already been announced. 
Principals report that the needs expressed by unemployed people are firstly, 
a job, secondly, help and counselling and thirdly, a way of filling time.’ 

92. The picture of provision with young unemployed adults is almost entirely 
different. Funding from MSC has provided a welcome input of resources and 
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has allowed basic education to be developed as part of special programmes. 
Increasingly it seems, basic education practitioners are becoming involved in 
such provision particularly as it relates to communication skills and ‘social 
and life’ skills work. 

‘During 1980/81 almost all SLS work had taken place in colleges of FE, 
but since then, two areas of the county have mounted courses within the 
adult, youth and community service, one of them linked particularly 
closely to ABE.’ 

‘The Adult Basic Education Unit already supplies administrative and 
tutor support for the Borough’s Youth Opportunities Programme Scheme 
through the provision of Life and Social Skills. There are now six 
groups run jointly by the Adult Basic Education Unit and the Youth and 
Community Service.’ 

93. In some LEAs involvement in this area of work is substantial and the 
basic education service, although part of adult education effectively provides 
all of the ‘social and life’ skills element. One LEA describes its involvement 
as follows: 

‘(i) Determining and defining a syllabus for the courses 

(ii) Training the volunteers to carry out the work 

(iii) Providing places within the community where such courses can be 
held 

(iv) Counselling and creating a link with each youngster attending such 
courses 

(v) working in conjunction with the Careers Service in providing the 
courses and making each course accessible to the Careers Service and 
to the Manpower Services Commission to monitor. Life and Social 
Skills has by today become an important part in the education of 
16-19 year olds and is seen to be an important element in their 
preparation for life. Finance to establish and provide Life and Social 
Skills courses is provided by the Manpower Services Commission at 
rates which are determined by the Association of County Councils 
which is £1.27 per student hours. Life and Social Skills courses fall 
into two categories, i.e. 

(a) Day release courses from Work Experience Programme — these 
normally last 10 weeks 

(b) Month long preparatory courses leading on to Work Experience 
Programmes or Short Industrial Training. In the financial year 
ending 31.3.81 the Authority was only involved in providing type 
(a) above, but during the present financial year permission has 
been obtained from MSC for the Authority to provide both kinds 
of courses.’ 

94. However, there is concern over the educational element of the Youth 
Opportunities Programme in a number of LEAs. 

‘Concern is great in the County that the Social and Life Skills element 
and basic education are not being organised for the YOP. Therefore, an 
application is being made to MSC to fund a social and life skills unit for 
the County to ensure that adequate provision of a properly co-ordinated 
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training for ail young people on YOP schemes in the County, whether 
sponsored by the County Council or other organisation, is made.’ 

95. Almost all LEAs report some involvement with specific groups within 
the community, a development which mirrors one of the priorities of ALBSU 
itself. Provision for Vietnamese adults has been continued and for some 
LEAs this is their first involvement with second language provision. However, 
because of lack of resources this work has often had an effect on other 
provision. 

‘Providing tuition in English as a foreign language for a number of 
Vietnamese boat people has proved a great strain on resources, as it has 
had to be done from existing provision, which has in some cases resulted 
in a cut in hours to other students.’ 

96. The development of literacy/numeracy provision for adults whose second 
language is English is reported for the first time. It seems that some adults 
from non English speaking ethnic minorities have mastered spoken English 
and now need help with reading and writing. Other young adults received 
part of their education in the UK and although having inadequate literacy 
skills do not see themselves as candidates for second language provision yet 
having learnt English relatively recently may affect their progress in literacy. 

‘A further need has become apparent during the past months, and that is 
the growing number of students who need ESL/literacy provision. These 
are students whose adequate spoken English is not matched by their 
reading and writing skills.’ 

97. Other developments reported with specific groups include provision 
based at probation offices, a considerable amount of work with mentally 
handicapped adults both in adult training centres and in adult education 
centres and colleges of further education, provision for the hearing impaired, 
visually handicapped, physically handicapped dysphasics and the recovering 
mentally ill. A few LEAs also mention work with travellers and ethnic 
minority groups. 

98. There has also been a considerable amount of experiment with new 
forms of provision. Drop-in is now well established as a useful alternative 
although often the staff supervision costs involved prohibit as much develop- 
ment as is desirable. Flexible or ‘open learning’ including postal teaching 
schemes are mentioned by a few LEAs as is the use of microcomputers. 

‘The Adult Basic Education Service was able to purchase a TRS 80 
microcomputer. Consequently much more tuition is now available to the 
students using specially designed programmes based on the individual 
students needs.’ 

99. The long summer break typical of much adult education provision often 
has the effect of decreasing motivation for basic education students. Yet the 
three terms model with an effective tuition year often as short as thirty 
weeks continues to predominate when all of the evidence indicates the need 
for year round provision. Some LEAs have attempted to overcome this long 
summer break by establishing special classes or drop in provision or summer 
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schools. The assistance of the Library Service in providing premises is 
particularly mentioned by one LEA. 

100. ‘Bridging’ or post basic courses have been developed in some areas for 
students who wish to take up other educational opportunities including 
certificate courses. The Certificate in Continuing Education, pioneered by 
an ALU/ALBSU sponsored project in Cambridgeshire, also appears to be 
popular and a considerable number of LEAs are planning to mount courses. 

101. Other developments include a training day on Writing Plain English 
mounted by one LEA for managers of local firms and senior local government 
officers, the production of local materials including student material, for- 
mation and strengthening of student/tutor support organisations and writing 
events (often in conjunction with regional arts associations) for students and 
tutors. 
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PART III: The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 1981/82 



Introduction 

102. In the financial year 1981/82 the Unit received a substantial increase in 
grant from the Department of Education and Science and the Welsh Office. 
(From approximately £500,000 in 1980/81 to £1,000,000 in 1981/82). This 
increase, agreed in accordance with the Education Departments’ plan to 
allow the Unit to build up its operation during its initial period of existence, 
allowed an increase in the number of special development projects that could 
be sponsored as well as some enhanced activities relating to training and the 
publication of materials. The Unit recognised, however, that this increased 
activity could not be undertaken without additional staff and agreed to recruit 
a further Field Officer, thus increasing the number of Field Consultants to 
four. Advertisements were placed and after interview Brian Thomas was 
appointed to the post, which he took up in May 1981. 

103. The Unit’s Management Committee — ALBSU’s policy making body — 
met on 7 occasions in 1981/82 (one further planned meeting was cancelled 
due to the rail dispute) to consider the overall policy and direction of the 
Unit as well as to approve applications for project sponsorship. The Com- 
mittee was also closely concerned with formulating the Unit’s recommen- 
dations for the future of ALBSU after March 1983 when its initial three 
year term was due to come to an end and one of the Committee’s meetings 
was an extended residential meeting largely concerned with these recommen- 
dations. 

104. The Unit’s recommendations to the Secretary of State for the period 
after 1983 included that: 

— central government consider amending the 1944 Education Act in order 
that provision for adult and continuing education, including basic skills 
work, is made an unequivocal duty of each LEA in England and Wales. 
— encourage LEAs to attach high priority to the provision of adult literacy 
and basic skills tuition for all those who wish to avail themselves of it. 
—continuation of ALBSU after 1983 should be for a realistic period, 
perhaps ten years, subject to reviews. 

— the Unit’s remit should be expanded to include associated basic skills 
which benefit the individual and society as a whole with perhaps only 
partial relevance to early employment. 

—in reconsidering ALBSU’s remit account needs to be taken of ESL in 
appropriate form and the role of ALBSU in relation to this area of 
work. 

— its function should be extended to allow ALBSU to assist LEAs and 
voluntary organisations directly for limited periods, perhaps through a 
system of development grants. 

—its functions should be expanded to allow for some direct support of 
the work within ALBSU’s remit undertaken by voluntary organisations. 



105. Although an announcement concerning the future of the Unit after 
1983 took place just after the end of the period covered by this Report it is 
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useful to indicate the government’s response. At the Unit’s National Confer- 
ence in May 1982 William Shelton, MP, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Education and Science announced that the Unit’s period of oper- 
ation would be extended to 1985 and a decision concerning the period after 
1985, including the need for a continued central unit, would be announced 
in due course. He also indicated that one small change in the Unit’s remit 
was envisaged immediately to allow ALBSU to include communication and 
coping skills related to further education and/or training. During the period 
1983 to 1985 it was envisaged that ALBSU would continue broadly in its 
present form. 



General Advice and Consultancy 

106. One of the Unit’s major functions is to provide general advice and 
consultancy services to providing bodies including LEAs and voluntary 
bodies. This advice takes many forms ranging from formal consultancy visits 
usually undertaken by the Head of Unit, to more informal consultancy visits 
by individual Field Consultants to general advice by letter or telephone. 

107. Formal consultancy visits are made on receipt of a request from an 
LEA or voluntary body and normally involve meetings and discussions with 
practitioners and officers spread over three or four days. These visits tend 
to be primarily concerned with the overall organisation and provision of 
basic skills within the organisation concerned and include advice and rec- 
ommendations aimed at improving the service available. Largely the initiation 
for such visits come from the LEA or voluntary organisation concerned 
particularly as the consultancy visit is so fundamentally concerned with the 
very structure of provision. This formal consultancy service has been very 
much appreciated by those organisations which have asked for help. 

108. A number of such visits were made in 1981/82 to advise LEAs on the 
restructuring of provision. One large rural LEA reports that its provision 
was re-organised after a consultancy visit by the Unit including a redefinition 
of job roles. Another urban authority was assisted in its general organisation 
with particular emphasis on liaison between members of staff. 

109. Informal consultancy work is by its very nature difficult to quantify 
particularly as much of it takes place during general visits or by letter or 
telephone. Flowever, the Unit has attempted to develop close contact with 
practitioners at all levels as well as to be as accessible as possible and a 
number of reports from LEAs have commented on this approach. 

‘There is widespread appreciation for the help and support given by the 
Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit and a firm wish for its establishment 
on a permanent basis.’ 

During 1981/82 almost 500 visits were made by Unit staff and nearly 100 
separate visits were made to the Unit’s offices in London. 

Training 

110. The Unit’s main functions concerning training are: 

the co-ordination and, where appropriate, the direct provision of relevant 
teaching where such provision is additional to that planned by LEAs. 
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and in policy terms this has included substantial programmes of regional 
training sponsored by ALBSU in collaboration with Regional Advisory 
Councils and LEAs. 

111. Similar programmes of regional training have been sponsored since 
1977 and except for the need to reflect the wider remit of ALBSU after 1980 
the organisation and planning of programmes and individual events has 
largely remained unchanged. Thus, in early 1981 the Unit decided to review 
the operation of the programmes to consider how their effectiveness could 
be increased. Bill Boaden, a co-opted member of the Unit’s Management 
Committee, was asked to act as Enquiry Officer for this review which 
took place during the Spring of 1981. After considerable consultation with 
practitioners in each region and RACs, new guidelines for regional training 
programmes were issued by the Unit in the late Summer of 1981. These 
Notes for Guidance reiterated the Unit’s commitment to regional training 
programmes as well as indicating methods by which the planning, organis- 
ation and evaluation of the overall programme and individual events could 
be improved. These new guidelines were intended to be implemented fully 
by April 1982. The Unit is grateful for the support it has received particularly 
from Regional Advisory Councils and practitioners concerning regional 
training programmes. It is encouraging to report that a relatively limited 
amount of money has generated considerable enthusiasm and commitment 
and allowed a truly collaborative effort to develop at regional level. 

112. A considerable programme of regional training took place during 1981/ 
82 details of which are available on request from ALBSU. 

113. RACs report that some 3,317 training places were available at these 
events. Some 35 events were over-subscribed to such an extent that additonal 
places could not be made available and the planning of programmes and 
events involved almost 300 full and part-time practitioners. An even closer 
working relationship between the Unit and regions is indicated by ALBSU 
staff’s attendance at 39 training events and by 43 visits made to regions in 
connection with training programmes. 

114. The Unit also continued to sponsor workshops, seminars and confer- 
ences specifically aimed at practitioners in voluntary organisations organised 
by the National Federation of Voluntary Literacy Schemes. 

115. In May 1981 the Unit mounted its annual one-day National Conference. 
The Conference aimed to: 

—focus on those parts of ALBSU’s remit which are concerned with 

increasing employability . 

— illustrate the work of some of the Unit’s special development projects 
—stimulate increasing awareness of the basic educational needs of the 
unemployed 

and the Keynote Address was delivered by Lord Gowrie, Minister of State, 
Department of Employment. The Conference also included an address by 
Alan Wells, Head of ALBSU and presentations by four of ALBSU’s 
sponsored projects particularly concerned with unemployed adults. 
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116. During 1981/82 ALBSU mounted three regional conferences as a follow- 
up to the national event, the first of which took place in Wales in October 
1981. This first regional conference was attended by over 100 people and 
was particularly effective in helping the Unit to publicise its work and gain 
new contacts. Michael Roberts, MP, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Wales addressed the Conference as did representatives from the Welsh 
TUC and CBI. Further Conferences were held in Manchester and York 
during 1981/82. 

117. In November 1981 the Unit held a Regional Training Seminar at York 
which was attended by 40 participants nominated by RACs. The Seminar 
considered the development of regional training programmes sponsored by 
ALBSU and allowed participants from different regions to exchange ideas 
and experiences. This Seminar was considered to be particularly useful and 
is likely to feature as a regular event in the Unit’s future work programmes. 

118. Two workshops for practitioners involved with organising provision in 
rural areas were held by ALBSU in Durham and Cardiff in the winter of 
1981. Although affected to some extent by the rail dispute and severe weather 
conditions both workshops proved valuable and the Unit published a report 
indicating the main themes of the workshops free of charge later in the year. 

119. Two workshops on the Use of Microcomputers in Basic Education were 
also held in 1981/82 and these followed an enquiry by a small working group 
of the Consultative Committee which considered the use of microcomputers in 
basic education. The two workshops in St. Helens and Eastbourne were 
heavily oversubscribed and pointed to the need for further work in this area. 
The recommendations which emerged consistently from participants at the 
workshops included the need for: 

— some system of communication/information exchange 
— some system of program evaluation which had credibility within basic 
education 

— further training opportunities 

Both the rural and microcomputers workshops led to the mounting of similar 
workshops at regional level and in local areas. 

120. A seminar on the Use of Mother Tongue alongside English in the 
Education and Training of Ethnic Minority Workers, particularly at basic 
levels, was held at the Institute of Education, London on 19 November 1981. 
This Seminar, sponsored by UNESCO, was organised by the Unit in co- 
operation with the National Council for Mother Tongue Teaching and the 
Institute of Education, Linguisitic Minorities Project and over 200 people 
applied for the 80 places available. The Seminar was chaired by Dafydd Elis 
Thomas MP, a member of the Select Committee on Education, Science -and 
the Arts and featured inputs from various individuals and projects involved 
with or interested in the use of mother tongue teaching alongside English. 
The Unit also made available a transcript of the Seminar. 

121. The Unit also mounted a week long International Seminar in co- 
operation with the National Institute of Adult Education and the British 
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Council in September/October 1981. The Seminar was attended by 40 
participants from 16 industrialised countries and concentrated on literacy 
programmes in the industrialised world. The Seminar was particularly success- 
ful in stimulating awareness of literacy needs in industrialised countries and 
in bringing together the experiences from various countries for the first time. 
The Conference Dinner was attended by William Shelton MP the newly 
appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Education and Science 
who gave a brief address. 



Publications 

122. During 1981/82 the Unit continued to produce and publish a limited 
number of publications aimed at students and tutors throughout the country. 
These publications were intended to complement the material produced 
commercially as well as stimulate practice in England and Wales generally. 
As in previous years publications were sold at cost price and the income 
accruing was returned to DES and the Welsh Office. 

123. The Unit has continued to try to produce attractive, high quality 
material and make it available as cheaply as possible. Too often, in our 
view, poorly produced material is thought to be good enough for basic 
education students and this approach reinforces a poor self-image as well as 
a poor image for the service as a whole. Credit for ALBSU publications, 
therefore, goes not only to the authors but to our designer, Peter Freeman, 
and the various printers who have printed our publications. 

124. The Unit’s Newsletter continued to be produced bi-monthly although 
production was erratic during 1981/82 due to circumstances beyond the 
Unit’s control. It continued to be produced as a 12 page Newsletter with a 
four page insert that while despatched with the Newsletter, could be used 
separately. The Newsletter is aimed at a wide target audience including 
volunteers, LEA officers, elected members and featured articles on special 
development projects, practical material for tutors, book reviews and infor- 
mation. 

125. In April 1981 ALBSU published ‘Adult Literacy Unit Development 
Projects 1978-80’ which detailed the work of 35 Special Development Projects 
sponsored by ALBSU’ s predecessor between 1978 and 1980. The book 
outlined the Unit’s approach to sponsorship in general, described the work 
of each project and attempted to draw together some threads which had 
particular relevance for the future. 

126. In early 1982 ALBSU published a handbook on Group Teaching, which 
aimed to assist teachers involved with groups of students in basic education. 
The handbook recognised that the majority of provision was now in groups 
and that as this shift had taken place relatively recently some guidance was 
necessary. 

127. ‘Widening Horizons — A Handbook for Literacy Tutors working with 
Spastic Adults’ was produced jointly by the Unit and the Spastics Society in 
September 1981. Produced by a small group of practitioners led by ALBSU, 
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‘Widening Horizons’ aimed to offer background information for tutors 
starting work with spastic adults as well as provide ideas on ways of tackling 
some of the learning difficulties they may meet. 

128. ‘Working with Numbers — Ideas and Examples for Numeracy Work- 
sheets’ was published by ALBSU in February 1982 and was launched at a 
reception attended by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation and Science, William Shelton, MP. Produced by Brighton Friends 
Centre and published jointly ‘Working with Numbers’ contained an introduc- 
tory booklet for tutors and almost 100 numeracy worksheets. Its publication 
was indicative of ALBSU ’s increasing involvement in stimulating numeracy 
provision. 

129. In early 1981 the Unit produced a leaflet aimed at helping basic 
education students deal with the Census which was due to be carried out in 
April of that year. Some 25,000 copies of the leaflet produced with consider- 
able assistance from the Office of Population, Censuses and Surveys were 
distributed by the Unit and a number of people commented on how useful 
this had proved. Later in the year the Unit published ‘Making the Most of 
Tax Forms’ which aimed to help students deal with the most common tax 
forms. We are particularly grateful to the Inland Revenue for their assistance 
with the production of this booklet. 

130. To mark International Literacy Day — 8 September 1981 — ALBSU 
produced posters and car stickers with the theme ‘Literacy — A Right Not a 
Privilege’. The Unit also produced a series of eight publicity posters and 
leaflets illustrating common situations where literacy or numeracy was essen- 
tial and made these available to local schemes. Each poster or leaflet 
contained the words ‘For Help with Reading and Writing’, or ‘For Help 
with Basic Maths’ and a blank box for local schemes to insert a contact 
address or telephone number. Visiting cards were also produced in a similar 
style. A number of LEAs commented on how useful this had proved. 

The National Unit’s publicity material has been used locally and to good 

effect ...... 

131. During 1981/82 ALBSU also produced reports on work with mentally 
handicapped adults, on the rural areas and microcomputers workshops as 
well as a summary of Unit’s Annual Report and the first of a series of 
reports on the progress of the Unit’s sponsored projects. ALBSU also 
published a synopsis of the research into progress in adult literacy undertaken 
by the National Foundation for Educational Research and commissioned by 
DES. 

132. Since ALBSU’s establishment in 1980 its publishing operation has gone 
from strength to strength. Moreover, a style of operation has developed that 
involves both experienced and less experienced practitioners in the production 
of material, that encourages collaboration with other agencies and that is 
prepared to produce minority interest material as well as the obviously 
popular. The Unit’s marketing of its publications has also improved and 
new audiences have been reached both in the UK and abroad. Thus, in 
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1981/82 15,168 copies of ALBSU publications were sold (over 4,000 more 
than in the previous year) and the Unit received an income of £16,140. 



General Work and Liaison 

133. A great deal of general work is undertaken by the Unit including 
dealing with enquiries, providing information and serving on a limited 
number of committees. ALBSU Field consultants serve on the City and 
Guilds Subject Committees for Communication Skills and Numeracy and on 
the RSA Certificate in Teaching Literacy Committee and on the RSA 
Numeracy Committee. The Head of Unit is also a member of the British 
Committee on Literacy. 

134. Meetings have been held at regular intervals with colleagues in the 
Manpower Services Commission and with other agencies involved in basic 
education. The Head of Unit attends meetings of the NIAE Executive 
Committee and the Chairman is a member of the NIAE Council. As in 
previous years the relationship between ALBSU and its parent body, the 
National Institute of Adult Education, has been particularly harmonious and 
ALBSU is sincerely grateful for the support given by officers of NIAE. 

135. If anything overseas contact has increased in the last year. A consider- 
able number of countries receive the Newsletter and an increasing number 
of orders are received for Unit publications. During 1980/81 the Head of 
Unit visited British Columbia to address two provincial conferences and this 
increased contact. In the summer of 1981 the Head of Unit also spent three 
weeks in Australia and addressed seminars and conferences in New South 
Wales, Victoria, Adelaide, Tasmania, Canberra and Queensland. The visit, 
organised by the Australian Council for Adult Literacy culminated in the 
Head of Unit delivering the Keynote address at the Australian National 
Conference. The Unit is grateful for the assistance provided by the British 
Council for these visits. 

136. The Unit was also asked to co-ordinate an exchange between a group 
of literacy practitioners in England and Wales and a similar group from 
Israel. The exchange involves a comparative study of literacy work in both 
countries, funded by the British Council and involved a visit by a small 
group of practitioners to Israel in October 1981. 

137. The Unit’s Consultative Committee was established in September 1980 
to: 

— advise the Unit on adult literacy and basic skills in general 
— assist in identifying areas of concern and development and to advise on 
appropriate action 

— to act as a ‘sounding board* to the Unit. 

The Consultative Committee met seven times during 1981/82 including one 
24 hour residential meeting. The Committee received the reports from, the 
three advisory groups that had been established — literacy, numeracy and 
basic skills related to increased employability — and a number of the 
suggestions made were included in the work of ALBSU during the year. The 
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Consultative Committee were also involved in considering the operation of 
regional training programmes operated by the Unit, Preparatory TOPS 
provision, basic education and microcomputers, work with the mentally 
handicapped adults, the media, adult literacy and English as a second 
language and good practice in basic skills provision. The Committee has 
provided a valuable forum for discussion as well as a sounding board for 
advice about the general direction and priorities of the Unit. We are 
particularly grateful for all the hard work of members of the Committee 
and the various working groups. 



Special Development Projects 

139. A major proportion of ALBSU’s grant is earmarked for the sponsorship 
of Special Development Projects with LEAs or other organisations and it is 
worth outlining ALBSU’s procedure concerning sponsorship particularly as 
the Unit is not able to sponsor all of the proposals it receives. 

140. Initially interested organisations are sent copies of ALBSU’s Guidelines 
for Special Development Projects which suggests the submission of a ‘letter 
of intent’ in the first instance. These ‘letters of intent’ are considered by the 
Unit staff in some detail before contact is made with the organisation 
concerned. At this stage proposals are not definitely rejected although 
difficulties are indicated as clearly as possible. It may be for instance, that 
proposals are clearly not viable, or fall outside of ALBSU’s remit or are 
poorly conceived. If a proposal is worthy of further discussion a meeting is 
arranged between the organisation’s representatives and ALBSU Field staff. 
After this initial meeting a draft proposal is prepared, commented upon by 
ALBSU and a visit is arranged to see the proposed project area. Final 
proposals are submitted to the Unit’s Management Committee for their 
consideration (A full description of this procedure was contained m the 
Unit’s report for 1980/81). 

141. During 1981/82 the Unit received 61 ‘letters of intent’ and sponsored 
16 new projects. Since the Unit was established in April 1980 a total of 215 
‘letters of intent’ have been received and some 43 projects have been 

sponsored. 

142. The Unit produces and makes available project reports twice a year 
containing details of the progress of each project and they are available on 

request from ALBSU. 



Grant Aid 

143 As well as sponsoring Special Development Projects ALBSU also grant 
aids a small number of voluntary organisations under Section 3 (e) ot the 
Unit’s Memorandum of Arrangements. 

144 ‘Write First Time’, a national newspaper written by literacy students 
receives a grant to aid production of the newspaper as well as to employ a 
writing development worker. 
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145. Limited grant aid is also provided for the Broadcasting Support Services 
(formerly Adult Literacy Support Services Fund) the national referral agency. 

146. The National Federation of Voluntary Literacy Schemes is grant aided 
by ALBSU in order that it can employ a full-time secretariat based in 
London. 

147. The National Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders 
(NACRO) is grant aided by the Unit in order to employ a basic education 
training officer. 
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APPENDIX 1: MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE AND STAFF 



Management Committee members 

Chairman : Mr K Brooksbank 
Secretary: Mr A K Stock 

Department of Education and Science representatives: 

Mrs C Chattaway 

Dr J E MacDonald, HMI (to 24.6.81) 

Mr D Vallis HMI (from 24.6.81) 

Welsh Office representative: 

Mr R E Jones HMI 

Association of County Councils representative: 

Mrs M Marshall 

Association of Metropolitan Authorities representative: 

Mr P Clyne 

Welsh Joint Education Committee representative: 

Cllr J Williams 

Home Office representative: 

Mr A Baxendale 

Manpower Services Commission representative: 

Miss J Burning (to 25.11.81) 

National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher Education represen- 
tative: 

Mr M Farley (to 11.9.81) 

Mr G Stokes (from 11.9.18) 

Association of Adult and Continuing Education representative: 

Mr S MacDonald 

National Institute of Adult Education representatives: 

Mr N Barnes 
Professor H A Jones 
Mrs A Risman 

Professor H C Wiltshire (Vice-Chairman) 

Voluntary organisation representatives: 

Mr E Appleby 
Mr J Taylor 

Co-opted members: 

Mr R Ainscough 
Mr T Jupp (to 25.11.81) 
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Unit Staff 
Head of Unit 
Field Consultants 



Administrator 
Officer Manager 
Clerical Assistants 



Finance Officer 



Alan Wells 
Judith Banbury 
Elspeth Cardy 
Pamela Jones 

Brian Thomas (from 5.5.81) 
Pam Cocker 
Rosemary Carter 
Kathy James (from 2.11.81) 
Penny Lynch 

Sandy Warren (to 31.10.81) 
Betty White (part-time) 

Tom Davies (part-time) 
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APPENDIX 2: CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 



Consultative Committee members 

Jim Anders, Principal, Southwark Institute, ILEA 

Janet Ash, Literacy Organiser, Gloucestershire 

Joan Billington, Tutor-in-charge, Merton 

Pat Bonser, Organiser, Right to Read Programme, Birmingham 

Carol Dalglish, County ABE Adviser, West Sussex 

Pat East, Development and Training Co-ordinator, Lincolnshire 

Rosemary Eggar, Director, Cambridge House Literacy Scheme 

Sheila Leevers, Senior Lecturer in Basic Education, Hertfordshire 

Charles Mayo, Education Officer, IBA 

Jim McCutcheon, Secretary, East Anglian Regional Advisory Council 
Alan Oyston, Vice-Principal, Stockton and Billingham FE College 
Arthur Pearson, Deputy Chief Education Officer, Prisons Department, Home 
Office 

Alastair Robertson, Principal Training Adviser, MSC Special Progammes 
Division 

Marrilynne Snowden, Literacy and Numeracy Organiser, Walsall 
Geoff Stanton, Head of Department of Communications and Liberal Studies, 
South East London College 
Neil Tempest, Further Education Adviser, Liverpool 
Gavin Thomas, Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, Wales 
Bob Webb, Adult Education Principal, Calderdale 
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APPENDIX 3: INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1982 



Income 



Grant — Department of Education and Science 972,470 
Welsh Office 27,595 



Publication Receipts 




1,000,065 

16,140 


Deposit Interest Received 




1,383 


Expenditure 

Salaries, National Insurance & Superannuation 


110,320 


1,017,588 


Fees 


2,725 




Rent and Rates 


42,004 




Office Redecoration 


2,408 




Cleaning 


1,678 




Lighting and Heating 


591 




Management Committee Expenses 


1,692 




Consultative Committee Expenses 


5,171 




Travelling and Conference Expenses 


4,204 




Printing, Stationery, Advertising and Office 
Equipment 


11,298 




Postage and Telephone 


16,092 




General Insurance 


101 




Audit and Accountancy 


923 




Depreciation of Training Equipments 


640 




Bank Charges 


170 




Sundry Expenses 


1,539 




Publication of Books 


32,774 




Newsletters 


24,428 




International Literacy Day Expenses 


4,082 




Video Tapes, etc 


7,678 




Training 


175,414 




Special Projects 


410,865 




Grant Aid 


57,543 





914,340 

Surplus for the Year 103,248 



Printed in the UK for HMSO 
Dd736086 C13 10/83 (2165) 
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